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PREFACE 


Annual studies on the relationship of the United States to the League 
of Nations, the Permanent Court of International Justice and the 
International Labour Organisation have been issued by the Geneva 
Research Centre for the past nine years. A number of these useful 
reports—those for the years 1936, 1937 and 1938—have been repub- 
lished in the International Conciliation series. The study covering 
the year 1939 is contained in this pamphlet. 

At this period when chaos prevails in international affairs, it is 
well to call attention to the real accomplishments, nonpolitical in 
character, of these international agencies, especially in the fields of 
communications, health and labor. 

NICHOLAS Murray BUTLER 
New York, May 13, 1940. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND WORLD ORGANIZATION 
DURING 1939! 


INTRODUCTION 


The attitude of the United States Government towards the agencies 
of international cooperation which developed out of the peace settle- 
ment of 1919 became considerably more fully defined during the 
fateful year of 1939, despite, or perhaps even because of, the fact that 
the world was once again moving relentlessly toward and eventually 
entering a second period of wide-spread hostilities. 

The American Government gave fuller expression of its views 
towards the League of Nations than in any year since 1919 and con- 
siderably strengthened its already strong position as a member of the 
International Labour Organisation. It was only toward the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice that no development took place 
during the year. 

This greater American freedom of expression and action, while 
differing from the reserve which governments often show at times of 
crisis, may be stated as a matter of record but with a caution as to 
exaggerating its implications. Certain facts, indeed, definitely con- 
tributed to bring it about and made it appear to be more the conse- 
quence of the general situation than part of a conscious policy. On the 
one hand, the League itself afforded several favorable occasions for the 
expression of such views, notably in a general communication to non- 
member States as to their cooperation with the League, and in the 
acceptance of the invitation to participate in the New York World’s 
Fair. At the same time, the American Government was perhaps more 
receptive than previously, possibly for the very reason that the criti- 
cal international situation was causing an anxious searching of hearts 
in Washington regarding the kind of world in which America wished 
to live. 

In any event, while the cardinal fact continued to be that the 
United States was not a member of the League, nevertheless, its 
Government gave the League, as the latter stood facing the most 
dangerous situation in its first twenty years, more support, both as 
an institution and in special activities, than in any previous year. 

1Reprinted by permission from Geneva Studies, Vol. XI, No. 1, February, 1940. 
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For the first time during the nine years in which this Study has been 
issued, it would be possible, indeed, to compose it almost entirely 
from statements by the American Government or its representatives, 
A case could be made to the effect that more such statements came 
from the United States Government than from any other country, 
even members of the League, though obviously any general deduction 
therefrom would be deceptive. 

What seemed most clearly to come out of this situation was that, 
whatever the differences of method or of obligation might be as 
between the United States and the League of Nations, there was a 
very complete identity of purpose. The United States as a govern- 
ment devoted to peace and prosperity between nations and the 
League as an international agency devoted to the same ends were 
seeking exactly the same objectives in international life. It is not 
surprising then, that as the world crisis became constantly graver the 
theoretical differences which had bulked so large in the past should 
have tended to give way to a greater mutual interest and sympathy. 
It is even permissible to wonder, as the world was struggling in the 
grip of another catastrophe, what might have been the difference if 
the United States either had added its immense influence, with what- 
ever reservations desired, to the League in 1920 or had in the two 
score years since evolved a practicable method of effective association. 

Whatever the answer may be, it is an interesting fact that one of the 
broadest opinions yet expressed as to the League was that contained 
at the beginning of the fateful year of 1939 in the State Depart- 
ment’s reply to the League’s inquiry as to the possible extension of 
its technical and nonpolitical work. The League, it said, ‘‘has been 
responsible for the development of mutual exchange and discussion of 
ideas and methods to a greater extent and in more fields of humanita- 
rian and scientific endeavor than any other organization in history.” 

This was a broad statement indeed. It came, in a sense, as the 
judgment of a nonmember State at the end of a twenty-year period 
between two wars. It was received abroad as a most generous expres- 
sion of views and was particularly noted at a moment when many 
member States were struggling under the shock to their confidence 
in the League which the coming of a new war had inevitably pro- 
duced. The further statement that the Government “was keenly 
aware of the value of this type of general interchange and desires to 
see itextended . . . and that it will continue to cooperate in those 
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activities and consider in a sympathetic spirit means of making its 
collaboration more effective’’ contributed notably to the adoption 
of the Bruce Report which constituted the most important realign- 
ment of League organization and activity since its creation and 
which may well play a leading role in the postwar reorganization of 
international life. 

The League’s exhibit at the New York World’s Fair drew further 
indications of American governmental sympathy. President Roose- 
velt extended a courtesy accorded to no other pavilion in sending to 
its opening ceremony on May 2 as his personal representatives three 
high-ranking Federal officials. Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
described the League ‘‘as a measure of man’s reaching out for peace”’; 
Assistant Secretary of Labor McLaughlin spoke of the International 
Labour Office as founded on the principle that ‘‘ peace must be based 
on social justice”’; Surgeon-General Parran called the League “the 
most ambitious scheme ever devised to adapt mankind to the new 
world which was arising out of the ruins of the World War.’’ Nor was 
this welcome limited to the opening ceremony, for, even after the 
outbreak of war, Assistant Secretary of State Grady was authorized 
to participate in “‘League of Nations Day”’ on October 21, when he 
in turn spoke warmly of the League’s work and of American cooper- 
ation therein. 

Occasions arose during the year for other such expressions. When, 
after the outbreak of war, the League circularized all States as to the 
continuance of its antidrug agencies, the State Department cabled 
that ‘“‘the American Government regards it of the highest importance, 
not only to the United States but also to the entire world, that they 
should be allowed to function adequately, effectively, and without 
interruption and should enjoy the cooperation of all nations.’’ Simi- 
larly, the State Department conveyed an opinion expressed by the 
Department of Commerce that the League ‘“‘ has made a very valuable 
contribution in drafting definitions and recommendations on the 
subject of housing’’ which the United States authorities intended 
largely to follow. 

American cooperation in the day-to-day work of the League also 
continued active. As no general conferences were held during this 
critical year and League action was largely limited to the more 
technical fields, American participation became proportionately more 
important. Mr. Stuart Fuller of the State Department and Mr. Henry 
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J. Anslinger of the Treasury took part in the Opium Advisory Com- 
mittee; Miss Elsa Castendyck was present as United States Govern- 
ment member of the Social Committee; Dr. Hazel K. Stiebling was 
appointed Government representative at the meeting in Buenos Aires 
of some dozen American National Nutrition Committees. The 
Government also transmitted a considerable amount of data on 
economic, financial, armaments, and social matters in accordance 
with treaty obligations or League requests, and registered nineteen 
treaties which became operative during the year. 

American citizens, often either officials of the Government or 
closely associated with it, continued to serve on many League com- 
mittees. Particularly was this so in the economic and financial field 
where American cooperation was most complete. Mr. Henry F. 
Grady, later appointed Assistant Secretary of State, was elected vice- 
chairman of the League’s Economic Committee, with the under- 
standing that he would next year succeed to the chairmanship. Mr. 
Mitchell B. Carroll, formerly of the Commerce and Treasury Depart- 
ments, served as chairman of the Fiscal Committee. Mr. T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, sat as a mem- 
ber of the Financial Committee, while Mr. W. W. Rieffler, later 
named one of Secretary Morgenthau’s advisers, was appointed, 
together with Mr. Carter Goodrich, to the Delegation on Industrial 
Depressions. Mr. Goodrich was also appointed to the new Committee 
on Demographic Problems. Mr. Dana Durand of the Tariff Com- 
mission and Mr. E. M. Fisher of the Federal Housing Administration 
were present at the meeting of the Statistical Committee, and Mr. 
Reuben Clark participated in the final report of the Committee on 
International Loan Contracts. Similarly, in the social field, former 
Surgeon-General Cumming made a special trip to Europe for the 
meeting of the Health Committee shortly after the outbreak of the 
war, Professors C. E. A. Winslow and Frederick J. Adams attended 
a meeting of the Housing Commission, Mr. Herbert L. May meetings 
of the Opium Central Board and Supervisory Body, and Judge 
Dorothy Kenyon that of the Committee on the Legal Status of 
Women. 

American participation in the work of the International Labour 
Organisation rested on a different basis from the above, as the United 
States had been a full member for five years. By 1939, indeed, its 
influence which had always been great had become outstanding. 
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An American citizen, former Governor John G. Winant, of New 
Hampshire, completed his first year as Director of the Office, while 
another American, Mr. Carter Goodrich, Geneva representative of 
the Department of Labor, was elected Chairman of the Governing 
Body for the current year, thus entrusting to two American citizens 
the defense of the organization and budget of the Office. The United 
States also sent strong delegations of government, employer, and 
labor representatives to all meetings of the Organisation during the 
year, not only including the annual Conference in the spring, but the 
sessions of the Governing Body and the regional Conference of 
American States at Havana in November. A list of American citizens 
too long to enumerate also sat on the various technical committees, 
while Government offices in Washington cooperated actively in much 
day-to-day work. 

A series of statements of American policy towards the International 
Labour Organisation were made during the year as the international 
situation became darker and the world finally descended anew into 
war. In April, Mr. Carter Goodrich was instructed to express to the 
Emergency Committee the Government's view that the Organisation 
should function as completely and as efficiently as possible in the 
event of a crisis. Shortly afterwards Secretary of Labor Perkins 
described the Organisation as having “greater prestige than any 
other agency of international relationships. ’’ In September, after the 
outbreak of war, Mr. Goodrich reaffirmed the Government’s fullest 
support during the war, while in November President Roosevelt 
expressed to the Havana Conference “‘ the sincere hope of the Govern- 
ment that there will be no lessening of the activities of the Inter- 
national Labour Office during the present crisis.” 

It was only toward the World Court, most American in some ways 
of all three organizations and twice the center of national political 
controversies in the United States, that no progress was recorded 
during 1939. Unofficial American collaboration continued, however, 
as in past years. Judge Manley O. Hudson sat as one of the judges of 
the Court and was continued in office, along with the other judges, 
when the Twentieth Assembly in December decided not to proceed, 
in present circumstances, with the third general election due at that 
time. Similarly the American national group on the panel of the 
Hague Court of Arbitration cooperated in the nomination of candi- 
dates for this election, as it had in all previous elections except the 
first. 
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A somewhat new element in American relations with the League 
was to be found in the emphasis placed by American spokesmen on a 
the importance of such relations to the United States itself. Assistant t 
Secretary of State Grady stated at the New York World’s Fair that o 
ti 
C 


‘“‘we have welcomed the opportunity to participate in the League's 
efforts to organize cooperation in the field of economics, finance, and 

health, and in dealing with a multitude of other social and technical a 
problems and we have received many benefits from our participation oO 
in the League’s work in these fields.”’ Similarly, Surgeon-General A 
Parran stated that ‘our Government, through successive administra- P 
tions, had made it a policy to participate as fully as possible in the a 
health work of the League, for, quite apart from any humanitarian \__ in 
motive, we have always recognized that it is to our interest to do so.” 0; 


Conversely, the continuance of the League’s antidrug agencies was | 

held to be ‘‘of the highest importance, not only to the United States, 

but also to the entire world”; while President Roosevelt, without 

specifically mentioning the United States, expressed the opinion that, 

as the first twenty years of the International Labour Office had 

proved its usefulness in time of peace, he was sure it would equally | 

be of service to society as a whole in time of war. re: 
; 


Another development during the year was a closer relationship na 
between the Americas as a whole and the international agencies at the 
Geneva. Three regional conferences were organized by the latter wo 
during 1939 in Latin America, with strong representation from the 
United States at each: that of the representatives of some score of the 
American National Committees on Intellectual Cooperation at | ha 
Santiago de Chile in January; that of representatives of a dozen | __ tiv 
National Nutrition Committees in Buenos Aires in October; and the |__ in‘ 
regional conference of American States Members of the International | __ tiv 
Labour Organisation at Havana in November. The holding of these | the 


three regional meetings on important social subjects was of particular | an 


interest in improving the three-sided relationship between the United me: 
States, Latin America, and the non-American world, and in thus com- the 
bining, as it were, the regional and the universal interest. | unr 

Noteworthy also was the increasing activity of organizations or | _ hea 


groups in America especially constituted to act as American agents | __ Rec 
for specific League activities. The oldest and most general was the prey 
American National Committee on Intellectual Cooperation grouping ican 
some thirty scholars representative of the various branches of Amer- 
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ican culture interested in the League’s work in this field. Closely 
akin was the American Coordinating Committee for the Interna- 
tional Studies Conference formed among certain American agencies 
or universities to coordinate American documentation and represen- 
tation at the meetings of that Conference. A third was the special 
Committee of the American Public Health Association created to 
act as American organ for the League’s Housing Committee. Two 
other special groups were organized, one of nearly a thousand eminent 
Americans to serve as a sponsoring Committee for the League’s 
Pavilion at the New York World’s Fair, and the other composed of 
representatives of various agencies interested in the projected meet- 
ing in New York of the Liaison Committee of Major International 
Organizations. 

The record summarized above shows the greatest degree of Amer- 
ican support of and cooperation in the work of the League of Nations 
and the International Labour Organisation of any year since their 
creation. It should, however, be read with great caution. Important 
though the various contacts were, they are susceptible, if considered 
alone, of giving a wholly unbalanced perspective. The cardinal fact 
remained that the United States, while a full member of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, was not a member of the League or of 
the Court, and, though often supporting and cooperating in their 
work, was not in a position to sustain it from the inside. 

League work, while fully recognized in the executive branch of 
the Government because of its daily contacts with international life, 
had not, indeed, won recognition or even become known in the legisla- 
tive branch. Government cooperation at Geneva, though unopposed 
in Congress, had been effected largely on the initiative of the Execu- 
tive, except for approval of the International Labour Organisation, 
the ratification of a few conventions drafted through the League, and 
an occasional appropriation for a specific purpose such as disarma- 
ment or antidrug work. Though the League had been the center of 
the most passionate Senate debates in 1919-20, it passed practically 
unmentioned in the great debates on foreign policy in 1939. One 
heading ‘‘ The League of Nations,” is to be found in the Congressional 
Record of July 6, when Senator Pepper, who had been in Geneva the 
previous September, “thought it would be of interest to the Amer- 
ican people to know how much is really being accomplished, in a to- 
tally unpolitical way, by the nonpolitical phases of the League. . 
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The League must not be considered dead merely because it has 
not been able to solve the political problems of the world. 
Its agencies are contributing to a better understanding among the 
peoples of the world and contributing vastly to the improvement of 
world conditions.” He inserted in the Record an editorial from the 
Providence Journal entitled ‘““One Ray of Hope," which, while 
emphasizing the League’s nonpolitical work and America’s benefits 
therefrom, pointed out the present financial difficulties of the League 
and urged that the United States “assume a full share of this burden” 
through “‘an offer of permanent financial aid on a yearly basis.” 
There can be little doubt, however, that as the League was com- 
pleting the twentieth year of its history and the world was once again 
plunging into war there was a definite accentuation of American 
cooperation and support and the laying of a possible groundwork 
for an even fuller and more normal relationship. During twenty 
years the United States had tried out various activities of the League, 
had become deeply interested in many of them, had learned what it 
could and what it could not do, and had had put before it in the Bruce 
Report a method for still more effective cooperation. As consideration 
began to be given, even early in the war, to the form of international 
organization and cooperation which must follow it, several hopeful 
avenues seemed to have been opened as a result of the many-sided 
experience since the last war. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Political 


General: The United States was much less directly affected during 
1939 by the League’s political activities, despite the outbreak of 
war, than in other less serious crises, for the simple reason that, until 
Finland's appeal in December, the League itself remained almost 
completely outside of the developments of that fateful year. The 
Sino-Japanese conflict, which in 1931 had brought the United States 
to the League Council, occasioned little general diplomatic action 
during 1939; the Ethiopian dispute, which had developed a certain 
parallelism of action, remained quiescent, with both the League and 


the United States resting on the nonrecognition principle; the | 


Spanish conflict, which had involved both, was liquidated during 
the year; the Czech and Polish crises leading up to the final outbreak 
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of war were not referred to the League by any of the States involved. 
The League was less active and the United States more active in 
international political problems than in any year since the war of 
1914-18. 

Finland: The Finnish crisis, however, abruptly interrupted this 
course of events. Finland’s appeal brought the League back into the 
picture just when it seemed destined for complete political inactivity 
for the period of the war. Received on a Sunday afternoon, telegrams 
were sent that same evening summoning the Council and the Assem- 
bly on the shortest notice ever given, and within a week’s time over 
two score nations had come together, with American interest clearly 
shown by the presence of the Hon. Leland Harrison, Minister in 
Berne, several members of the American Consulate in Geneva, and 
a group of the best American journalists in Europe. The League’s 
first action was to attempt a peaceful settlement, as President Roose- 
velt had attempted, but with the same lack of success. It then pro- 
ceeded rapidly to a detailed assessment of the responsibilities:* 
unanimously condemning Russia for aggression against Finland and 
violation of its international agreements, the Covenant and the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact [Pact of Paris]; declaring Russia expelled from 
the League; and requesting all States to give what aid to Finland 
they could. In accordance with the Saavedra-Lamas Pact for coordi- 
nating international efforts for the preservation of peace, the Secre- 
tary-General was authorized to “consult nonmember States with 
a view to possible cooperation,” and on almost the last day of the 
year a communication was addressed in that sense to Washington,’ 
where large-scale plans of assistance were already under discussion. 
Again it was clear that American and League objectives were 
identical, though progressing over separate roads and not benefiting 
from united action. 


Armaments: Incongruous though any reference to disarmament 
may appear in a year which witnessed three major wars and saw 
America’s own armaments estimates reach up over the astronomical 
figure of $2,000,000,000, it may nevertheless be noted that the active 
role which the United States had hitherto played in League disarma- 
ment efforts was not entirely lost sight of. The American Govern- 

*L. of N. Document A.46. 1939. VII, December 13, 1939, Appeal by the Finnish Govern- 


ment, 5 Report the Assembly 
of N. Document C. 403(b) M.307(b) 1939. VII, January 9, 1940. 
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ment transmitted its military, naval, and air statistics, as in previous 
years, for inclusion in the League’s Armaments Year-Book and sev- 
eral times during the year expressed its willingness to assist in 
attempting to halt the course of armaments all over the world. On 
February 3, President Roosevelt declared that “we are in complete 
sympathy with any and every effort to reduce or limit armaments,” 
and ten days later Secretary of State Hull, in reply to Congressman 
Ludlow’s proposal for a new conference on disarmament, gave a 
detailed statement of the Government’s views: 







































To give some idea of the difficulties of reaching an agree- 
ment on armament, I may cite the fact that in 1932 a general 
disarmament conference was called at Geneva after five years 
of preparatory work. That conference sat in continuous session, 
with the exception of periodic recesses, through 1932, 1933, 
and part of 1934, in a most earnest effort to work out a gen- | 
eral agreement. However, while some very important condi- 
tional agreements were arrived at, it was not possible to reach | 
general agreement, and the conference adjourned subject to call. | 
The machinery for its continuance is still in existence. At the | 
time of its suspension, it was hoped that developments would j 
make it possible to reconvene within a few months, but there _ 
has never come a time when it has been deemed practicable to | 

' 


oe eer 


reconvene. A great deal of work was done at that Conference 
which will facilitate the reaching of an agreement when all the 
principal Powers concerned are ready to halt this disastrous race 
in armaments. . . . As far as this Government's taking the 
initiative in calling a conference on reduction and limitation of 
armaments is concerned, I can assure you that no opportunity 
will be lost to give favorable consideration to such a proposal at | 
any time that there may appear to be some reasonable prospect | 
of the success of a conference called for that purpose.‘ 


Assistant Secretary of State George S. Messersmith reiterated 
this viewpoint in a summary of “the cardinal points of our Ameri- 
can foreign policy at the close of this year, 1939” stating, in a speech 
delivered in Boston on November 23, that “we are ready to discuss 
with other nations the problem of limitation of armaments by inter- 
national agreement. ’’’ 


rt Ao Rr 


Organizational 


Undoubtedly the outstanding development during 1939, both in 
organized international cooperation and in the special relationship | 


‘ Department of State, Press Releases, Vol. XX, No. 490, February 18, 1939, p. 130. ' 
5’ Department of State, Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 22, November 15, 1939, p. 589. 
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of the United States to the League, was the move towards a reorgani- 
zation of the League’s economic and social activities as they had 
been developed during the League’s first twenty years. Though the 
war cut sharply across this promising development, there can be 
little doubt that the State Department’s note to the League of Feb- 
ruary 2 and the Report of the Special Committee on the League’s 
nonpolitical work will serve not only as an assessment by both the 
United States and the League of the first two decades’ efforts but 
also as a starting point for the eventual resumption of international 
cooperation after the present war. It is an interesting coincidence 
that two such statements recapitulating the results of twenty years’ 
work should have been made both in Geneva and Washington at 
the very moment the world was approaching another armed conflict. 


American Note: The State Department's reply to the League’s 
inquiry as to possible extension of its technical and nonpolitical 
work,* which had itself been in large part stimulated by American 
interest in this work, constituted the most sweeping statement the 
American Government, or indeed almost any other government, had 
made regarding the League since its creation. The League, it said, 
“has been responsible for the development of mutual exchange and 
discussion of ideas and methods to a greater extent and in more 
fields of humanitarian and scientific endeavor than any other organi- 
zation in history.’’* 

A more unequivocal statement would be hard to imagine. Its 
terms were stated by an Associated Press dispatch to have created 
“an excellent impression”’ in Geneva;? it was quoted in, and largely 
stimulated, the subsequent Bruce Report; and it had the unique 
experience of being cited by both the Opposition and the Govern- 
ment in a House of Commons debate in November on the future of 
the League.* 

Nor did the American Government leave any doubt of its desires 
in the matter. Its reply stated that it was “‘ keenly aware of the value 
of this type of general interchange and desires to see it extended. . . . 
It regards each sound step forward in these fields as a step toward 
the establishment of that national and international order which it 
believes is essential to real peace. . . . It will continue to cooperate 

‘Department of State, Press Releases, Vol. XX, No. 491, February 25, 1939. p. 152; 
see also L. of N. Oficial Journal 20th year, No. 3-4, March-April 1939, p. 216. 


"New York Herald Tribune, February 23, 1939. 
* Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 353. pp. 1179-82, November, 1939. 
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in those activities and will consider in a sympathetic spirit means 
of making its collaboration more effective.”” A Washington dis- 
patch? of the Associated Press interpreted this statement as holding 
out the promise of increased American cooperation, and Dr. Wallace 
McClure of the State Department, in a subsequent speech," felt 
that it gave added stimulus to such work, which he described as 
“doubtless the most vital and potentially far-reaching effort” of 
the United States with respect to international organizations and 
conferences. 


League Reorganization: This communication coincided with and 
undoubtedly accelerated measures of coordination already under 
way or contemplated in Geneva. In the economic and financial field 
the Committee established to coordinate the League’s economic and 
financial activities included Mr. Henry F. Grady, vice-chairman of 
the United States Tariff Commission, serving as a representative of 
the League’s Economic Committee, and Mr. Mitchell Carroll, for- 
merly of the Commerce and Treasury Departments, serving as chair- 
man of the League’s Fiscal Committee. In the social field, Miss Elsa 
Castendyck, American Government member of the League’s Social 
Committee, was authorized by President Roosevelt to take part in 
discussions for coordination of work between that Committee, the 
Health Committee, and the International Labour Office. Dr. Frank 
G. Boudreau, for twelve years member of the League’s Health Sec- 
tion and since Director of the Milbank Memorial Foundation, was 
invited by the League’s Secretary-General to return to Geneva to 
advise as to the coordination of the social and health activities of 
the League. American advice and expert knowledge were thus largely 
called upon, and made an appreciable contribution to important 
changes in the methods of international cooperation. 

The Secretary-General, in expressing to the Council his regret 
that circumstances had prevented his attending the opening of the 


League’s Pavilion at the New York World's Fair, reported at the | 


same time the American Government's reply regarding nonpolitical 
cooperation. He quoted it im extenso and added: 
The Council would certainly be gratified with the tribute thus 


paid to the value of the League’s technical organizations and 
would, doubtless, consider that the dialog so happily inaugu- 


® New York Herald Tribune, February 23, 1939. 
” Department of State, Press Releases, Vol. XX, No. 495, March 25, 1939, p. 223 
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rated by the Assembly Resolution should not be discontinued. 
The task for the future would be to study the appropriate meas- 
ures of organization which would enable the proposed collabo- 
ration to be made more effective, insure the development and 
expansion of the League’s machinery for dealing with technical 
problems, and promote the active participation of all nations 
in the efforts made to solve those problems." 


Lord Halifax, British Foreign Minister, said that his Government 
attached great importance to the collaboration of nonmember States 
and had been “extremely gratified ’’ by the American reply. Dr. Wel- 
lington Koo, Chinese representative on the Council, associated him- 
self very sincerely with the gratification expressed by the United 
Kingdom representative at the friendly response of the United States 
Government, and Mr. F. Tudela of Peru, speaking as representative 
of a State on the American continent which had given notice of its 
intention to withdraw from the League but which was a sincere and 
enthusiastic supporter of its technical activities, expressed the same 
view. 

The most important step, however, came with the creation by the 
May Council of a special Committee for the Development of Inter- 
national Cooperation in Economic and Social Affairs, known sub- 
sequently as ‘“‘the Bruce Committee”’ in recognition of its chairman, 
the Hon. Stanley Bruce, Australian High Commissioner in London. 


Bruce Committee: The Council approved the Secretary-General’s 
suggestion for a small committee of persons qualified by their experi- 
ence of the League to make, in their individual and personal capacity, 
an objective and impartial report for the September Assembly. This 
Committee, representative of Europe, the Americas, and Australasia, 
and containing some of the most experienced League authorities, 
drew up, after a week’s close study in Paris in August, the so-called 
Bruce Report," which will undoubtedly rank as one of the most 
important documents issued by the League. It summarizes the 
experience of twenty years, gives a cross-sectional view of world- 
life as it exists at the moment, and points the way to the next practi- 
cable steps. Of the present world situation, it says: 

There has never been a time when international action for the 
promotion of economic and social welfare was more vitally neces- 
UL, of N. Minutes of the 105th Session of the Council, May 23, 1939. p. 264. 

1 See Special Supplement of the Monthly Summary of the League of Nations, August, 


1939: The Development of International Cooperation in Economic and Social Affairs. Report 
of the Special Committee. 
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sary than at the present moment. . . . The world, for all its 
political severance, is growing daily more closely knit. 

These changes inevitably give rise to new problems which can 
only be solved by joint effort. . . . Neither the economic nor 
the physical contagion—nor, indeed, the moral—can be checked 
by national action alone, except by recourse to almost complete 
isolation . . . which reflects rather a blind instinct to ward 
off these impacts than a desire to . . . adapt to what in the 
long run must prove the irresistible dynamism of these changes. 


The work of the League it summarizes as follows: 


The League is not, and never has been, an institution con- 
cerned solely with the prevention of war. . . . It is to the 
great problems of internal social and economic policy that the 
League is devoting its attention to a constantly increasing 
extent—to such problems as those raised by changes in the rate 
and in the composition of the populations, to public hygiene, 
nutrition, housing, the mitigation of economic depressions, taxa- 
tion, the economic repercussions of armaments production—in 
a word, to all those forces and factors that affect directly the 
daily lives of all classes of the peoples of the world. . . . Social 
welfare, the care of the child, and the protection of the family 
link up directly with the problems of better housing and of 
better feeding. These in turn are in many ways dependent on 
economic conditions, on transport facilities, and on methods of 
taxation. Few will disagree, that each sound step forward in 
these fields is a step towards the establishment of that national 
and international order which is essential to real peace. 


The Committee proposed a new Central Committee for Economic 
and Social Questions to bring all this work together, assure its essen- 
tial coordination, add fresh vigor by increased prestige and wider 
representation, and give nonmember States ‘“‘the opportunity of the 
fullest possible cooperation in the work itself as well as in its direc- 
tion and supervision. ’’ The Committee would be composed of twenty- 
four League members chosen by the Assembly, together with up to 
eight individual members codpted for their special competence and 
authority. It would be an entity within itself, with its own officers, 
budget, and special report, and would name its own committees. 
Most important of all, however, it would have authority to invite 
nonmember States to take part in it, with the same rights as other 
members and with responsibilities limited to the particular ques 
tions involved. 
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Assembly Approval: |This Report was to have been the main 
subject on the agenda of the twentieth annual Assembly scheduled 
for September 11 but postponed on account of the outbreak of the 
war. When, however, Finland requested an urgent session to con- 
sider its conflict with Russia, the Report was included in the limited 
number of other matters suggested for consideration and time was 
found at the meeting opening on December 11 for a useful debate, 
general approval, and the first implementation. 

During this debate emphasis was laid on the fact that, whatever 
opinion might be held as to the League’s political work, there was a 
unanimous view as to its success in the nonpolitical field. The new 
organization proposed would transfer all this latter work from the 
Council, a political agency often too occupied to give full attention 
to it, to a new central agency of especially qualified representatives, 
individuals chosen for their personal competence or representative 
capacity, and representatives of nonmember States cooperating on 
a basis of full equality without political implications. As the Chair- 
man put it: 

The League’s work extended to a considerable degree beyond 
the framework of the League itself. There were, in fact, taking 
part in it persons belonging to countries which were not mem- 
bers of the League; some of those countries, especially the 
United States of America, had given evidence of their interest 
in this side of the League’s activities. It had, therefore, seemed 
to the Bruce Committee that they should be associated in the 
direction of the activities in question.” 


Several delegates expressed the same view, notably the British, 
Dutch, Belgian, Chinese, and Canadian representatives. The Report 
was unanimously approved in its general lines on December 14 and 
an organizing committee authorized to work out the details and to 
“proceed as rapidly as possible with the study of the conditions under 
which all States desiring to do so may participate in the work of the 
League relating to economic and social questions.’’ Despite the war, 
then, progress continued in this field, with the certainty not only that 
the League’s own work would be coordinated and strengthened but 
also that nonmember States such as the United States would shortly 
have before them a proposal permitting full participation in activities 


3 ™L. of N. Records of the Twentieth Ordinary Session of the Assembly, December, 1939 
D. 22-24. 








os | 


which they have unreservedly favored, without implication as to 
political activities which they have not been ready to accept. 


Economics | 


American interest in the League’s economic and financial work | 
continued active during 1939 as the world’s economic and financial | co 
situation was becoming increasingly serious. While no general official |} 
conferences such as had been held in previous years were convened, | gy; 
or were even possible, the network of committees and specialized at, 
groups which the League had set under way on many of the basic { wh 
problems of world-life continued during the year to have full, and | pe 
sometimes decisive, American participation. The American interest | jm 
and viewpoint was represented in practically all of these bodies fY¢ 
by persons of high competence, either officials of, or closely asso- 
ciated with, the Government in Washington. sul 

While the League’s economic and financial work covers a wide f 
range of subjects and is effected through a variety of channels, “the | gq 
common aim of it all’’ was stated in the Report of the Coordination tg 
Committee on Economic and Financial Questions to be “thatof Re 
improving economic conditions and raising the standard of economic me 
well-being.’ This Committee, on which an American, Mr. MitchellB. hg 
Carroll, sat as Chairman of the Fiscal Committee, made a general git; 
survey of the interconnections between these various activities and | ex, 
of certain points of special interest. The following analysis of the | aw 


= 
an 


League’s methods in this field was given: for 
Its procedure consists of first surveying year by year the gen- thr 

eral evolution of economic events, supplementing this general rela 
survey by special studies of particular problems of immediate . 
importance, and arranging for full and frank discussion between - 
representatives of different countries or experts in different | Rey 
questions. The purpose of these discussions is either to formu- | 
late recommendations or to afford an opportunity for contact ir 
between responsible persons and for an exchange of views and ir 
experience. By these means, the knowledge available in one re 
country can be put at the disposal of all to the common good; a 
and there can be no doubt that, if the fruits of that knowledge 
were brought within the reach of the common man and that T 
knowledge more widely applied, the result would be an increase Stat 
in standards of well-being, which would be raised to levels never 
attained before. The knowledge that between what has actually tt 


“ L. of N. Document A.16.1939.II, June 24. 1939: Report of the Coordination Commitie 
on the Economic and Financial Questions contained in the Agenda of the 20th Ordinary Ses- w 
sion of the Assembly. on th 
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been attained and what is technically and economically possible 
there exist untapped sources of well-being should act as a con- 
stant stimulant to those in whose hands lies the determination 
of economic and social policy.“ 


The most important agency in this field, the Economic Committee, 
continued to number in its membership Mr. Henry F. Grady, Vice- 
Chairman of the United States Tariff Commission, who during the 
summer was appointed Assistant Secretary of State. Mr. Grady 
attended the Committee’s forty-ninth session from March 27 to 30, 
when he was appointed Vice-Chairman, to succeed automatically 
next year to the Chairmanship, thus putting one of the League’s most 
important Committees under the direction of an American citizen. 
He was not able to be present at the fiftieth session held from June 
15 to 20, but was replaced by Mr. Donald Edgar of the Geneva Con- 
sulate as observer." 

The first meeting of the Economic Committee during 1939 was 
convened largely for the purpose of discussing the bases of the Report 
to the Assembly on what world economic policy should be. This 
Report, entitled “‘Observations on the Present Prospects of Com- 
mercial Policy,’’ was approved at the second meeting and issued 
shortly after. It contained a brief analysis of the world’s economic 
situation, particularly as regards the colossal wastage on armaments 
expenditure, as well as the prospective problems of transition from 
a war to a peace economy, and concluded with a series of suggestions 
for a positive policy to raise the standard of living the world over 
through further extension of commercial agreements, freer exchange, 
relaxation of quotas, extension of the most-favored-nation clause and 
increased trade between agricultural and industrial countries. The 
Report concluded: 

If the energy and resourcefulness which are now being used to 
increase military preparedness could be directed toward devis- 
ing concerted measures of economic and social development and 


raising the standard of human welfare, no one can foretell the 
advances that might then be made possible. 


The close identity of views between the Committee and the United 
States was once again shown in the former’s statement that: 
The Committee has followed with interest and appreciation 
the results of the commercial policy pursued by the United 


“L. of N. Document C.178.M.107.1939: Economic Committee. Report to the Council 
on the Work of its soth Session. 
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States Government since 1934, which is mainly based on the 
principles advocated in the present Report. It is true that, in 
spite of the successive reductions in duty rates made since 1934, 
the American tariff still remains at a very high level; and the 
actual scope of the program is limited by a provision in the Act 
of 1934 which stipulated that the existing rate of any duty might 
not be decreased by more than 50 per cent. Nevertheless, there 
can be nothing but praise for the activity and pertinacity with 
which Mr. Cordell Hull has pursued a policy which, in its prem- 
ises and essential features, is the one most calculated to restore 
international trade to a healthy state. 

The United States Government has negotiated up to date 
twenty-one agreements with twenty countries under the Act of 
1934, the most important having been the Anglo-American 
Agreement of November last, the conclusion of which the Eco- 
nomic Committee has noted with great satisfaction. 


Finance: The other Committee, the Financial, held its sixty-eighth 
session from June 15 to 20 with Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge, former 


Assistant-Secretary of the Treasury, present as the American mem- | 


ber. The Committee took up general questions of policy such as 
agricultural medium and short-term credit, as well as certain specific 
questions such as the financial position of Bulgaria, one of the few 


reconstruction loans negotiated through the League which is still | 


operative.'* 


Taxation: Among the special agencies in this field, the Fiscal | 
Committee held its ninth session from June 12 to 21 under the Chair- 


manship of the American member, Mr. Mitchell B. Carroll, formerly | 


of the Commerce and Treasury Departments. On the basis of data 
provided by the Secretariat which constituted ‘“‘a body of basic 
rules of which legislators and administrators in a number of countries 
might take immediate advantage,” it proceeded to formulate ‘the 
principal practical rules which appeared to be essential in the admin- 
istration of taxes and income.’’ Among them were practical sugges- 
tions as to taxes on income, property, death duties, turnover tax, 
customs, etcetera, as well as suggestions regarding budgetary equi- 
librium and taxation as a means of counteracting economic fluctua- 
tions. At the same time the exchange of information among its regular 
and corresponding members from forty-seven countries had proved 
so valuable in enabling the different national tax administrators to 


16L. of N. Document C.176.M.105.1939. Financial Committee: Report to the Council 
on the Work of the 68th Session of the Commitiee. 
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benefit from the experience in other countries that the Committee 
provided for a periodical system of interchange.” Mention should 
also be made of a publication on this general subject issued by the 
League under the authorship of Mr. Carroll." 


Loans: The Committee on International Loan Contracts, of 
which Mr. Reuben Clark had been the American member, issued 
its report in June.’* As the Coordination Committee later said: 
“This is the first occasion on which a thorough study has been made 
of the legal problems arising in connection with this class of contract 
and the report should be of very real interest to bankers and issue 
houses.”” It contained recommendations on the drafting of loan con- 
tracts, monetary clauses and the gold clause, service of loans, and 
settlement of legal disputes. Mr. Clark had attended only the fourth 
meeting of the Committee in 1938, being replaced at the second 
session by Mr. Merle Cochran, Counsellor at the Paris Embassy, as 
observer, and at the third session by Mr. Francis White, President 
of the Foreign Bondholders Protective Council. He had, however, 
sent to the final session written observations showing the wide 
differences between the American and other markets which might 
make some of the Committee’s suggestions inapplicable in the 
United States. 


Statistics: The Committee of Statistical Experts met for the 
eighth time from April 22 to 27 with two Americans present: Mr. 
Dana Durand of the Tariff Commission and Mr. E. M. Fisher, 
Director of the Federal Housing Administration.” The Committee 
went over the various types of statistics which it is attempting to 
standardize throughout the world and made various further sugges- 
tions. As regards the United States, that Government had notified 
its acceptance of the minimum list drawn up by the Committee 
and had stated, as regards timber statistics, that, while there were 
many differences between the United States and other countries, 
“the recommendations of the Committee would be borne in mind in 
work preparatory to the coming sixteenth decennial census of the 
United States.” 

"L. of N. Document C.181.M.110.1939. Fiscal Committee: Report to the Council on 
the Work of the oth Session of the Commitiee. 

L. ata Carroll, Prevention of International Double Taxation and Fiscal Evasion, 
watieanhion: sons C.145.M.93. 1939: Report of the Committee for the Study of Inter- 


L. of N. Document ee yt 1939. Committee of Statistical Experts: Report to 
the Council on the Work of the 8th Session of the Committee of Statistical Experts. 
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Depressions: Another Committee in which considerable American 
interest had been shown was that dealing with economic depressions, 
which held its third session in July.* Mr. W. W. Rieffler of the 
Institute of Advanced Study at Princeton, an original member of 
the Committee, was present, as well as Professor Oscar Morgenstern 
of Princeton University, and Mr. Carter Goodrich as representative 
of the International Labour Organisation. The Committee’s purpose, 
as stated by the Coordination Committee, was “‘to eliminate the 
risk that the policies undertaken by individual States to deal with 


Oe ene 


depressions may have unfortunate and depressing consequences | 


on other countries.” In this connection, also, mention should be 
made of the detailed study on “‘ Business Cycles in the United States 
of America, 1919-1932”’ by Mr. J. Tinbergen, issued by the Economic 
Intelligence Service.* 


Population: One of the fundamental questions in world-life, that 
of demographic problems, to which various League Committees had 
frequently referred, was remitted for study by the Council in January 
through the creation of a Special Committee of Experts, including 
Mr. Carter Goodrich, Geneva representative of the Department of 
Labor.#* The Committee met in April to outline its work, deciding 
to begin with States with a rapidly increasing population, studying 
their demographic structure, the effects on their economic and social 
evolution, and particularly the influence of emigration. It also 
examined steps taken for raising the birth rate and considered the 


advisability of organizing a demographic center attached to the | 


League to promote the coordination, standardization, and dissemina- 
tion of information on demographic matters.” 


Communications: An activity of the League’s Organisation for 
Communications and Transit came to fruition during the year when, 
in agreement with the League Council, the British Government 
convened in London an International Conference for the Exemption 
from Taxation of Liquid Fuel and Lubricants used in Air Traffic. 
The United States was represented by a delegation consisting of 
Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy, Mr. David Williamson, Second 
Secretary of the London Embassy, and Mr. Sidney J. Kennedy, 
Treasury Attaché, and took an important part in proceedings from 

" L. of N. Information Section, Communiqué No. 8830, July 4, 1939. 

22 J. Tinbergen, Business Cycles in the United = 1919-1932, L. of N., 1939. 


%L. of N. Minutes of the 104th Session of the Council, January, 1939, p. 54. 
% L. of N. Information Section, Communiqué, April 25, 1939. 
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February 21 to March 1 which were aimed at facilitating the rapidly 
growing international air services. The American delegation, while 
signing the Convention on the specific subject of the Conference, 
proposed that the scope of the Conference should be extended to 
include all other questions of exemption from duties which may 
arise in connection with air traffic, notably ground radio, beaching 
gear, meteorological and other aids to navigation, replacements and 
spare parts, and double taxation of earnings. The Conference, though 
not empowered to act at once on this proposal, embodied it in a 
recommendation to be sent to the Governments with a view to a 
future Conference. 


Social Questions 


American collaboration in the League’s social work, initiated 
in the very early years of the League and shared in by Government 
Departments, great foundations, and leading scientific institutes 
alike, continued active during 1939, despite, and even in part because 
of, the outbreak of the war. American representatives, both official 
and private, took part in work of considerable social significance, 
including health, nutrition, housing, child welfare, suppression of the 
drug and white slave traffics, and the like. 

These various activities, which had developed one by one either 
before the League’s creation or as a result thereof and which had 
tended to expand until their various fields overlapped, had reached 
the stage by 1939 where their coordination had become highly 
desirable. Some problems had become common to all of the specific 
agencies working in this broad field, while nearly all problems had 
aspects extending into other fields. Accordingly the League set under 
way several studies of coordination in which American experts took 
a leading role. Miss Elsa Castendyck, American Government repre- 
sentative on the Social Committee, was appointed by the Chairman 
of the Social Committee, with the approval of the Government, as 
one of the Committee’s two representatives to a joint body which 
drew up a plan of continuous liaison and cooperation in program 
between the Health and Social Committees. Similarly, Dr. F. G. 
Boudreau, who knew the League’s social work from having been 
for twelve years a member of the Health Section, was invited by the 

% International Conference for the Exemption from Taxation of Liquid Fuel and Lubri- 


cants used in Air Traffic, Final Act and Convention, His Majesty's Stationery Office Lon- 
don, March 1, 1939. 
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Secretary-General to advise on the possible future development of | 
the Health and Social Sections, spending a considerable part of | 


the summer in Geneva. 


Health: A full statement of the American Government's attitude | 
toward the League’s health work and one of the best summaries 
of that work to date, was made by Surgeon-General Thomas Parran 
of the United States Public Health Service when he attended the 
opening ceremony of the League’s Pavilion at the New York World's | 
Fair on May 2 as one of the personal representatives of President | 
Roosevelt.2* ‘“‘Our Government,” he said, “through successive | 
administrations, has made it a policy to participate as fully as possible 
in the health work of the League, for, quite apart from any humani- 
tarian motive, we have always recognized that it is to our own Si 
interest to do so. Americans,” he continued, “‘have always played a L 


prominent part in the development and maintenance of this work.” 1 
His predecessor, Surgeon-General Hugh S. Cumming, had been a tl 
member of the Health Committee from the beginning; dozens of tl 
American physicians had taken part in Committees on tuberculosis, tl 
typhus, biological standardization, vital statistics and nutrition; and S| 
the American Public Health Association had set up an American st 
Committee on the Hygiene of Housing to cooperate, through the N 
League, with similar committees in other countries. : 
Speaking of the work itself, Dr. Parran said: C 
The League’s Bureau at Singapore is the center of a world he 
disease-alarm system, for it receives from all parts of the East w 
immediate cables concerning the occurrence of plague, cholera, 
smallpox, typhus, and other fevers, and broadcasts this informa- 
tion through ten radio stations, so that it may be picked up by ef 
port health officers, ships at sea and planes in flight. . . . It th 
is not generally appreciated that the League of Nations has 
been maintaining and is still maintaining three epidemic com- it 
missions in China to stamp out foci of disease before they have 
a chance to flare up and spread. . . . During the Spanish war m 
the League sent an International Commission into Loyalist m 
Spain, for typhus fever occurs in Spain and might at any moment R 
have taken advantage of the disorganization caused by the war be 


to spread more widely. 
A still better way to prevent the spread of such diseases is to | 
2¢ For text, see Addresses Delivered on the occasion of the official Opening of the League 


of Nations Pavilion, issued by the Commissioner-General of the League of Nations Pavilion, be 
New York, 1939, or L. of N. Monthly Summary, March, 1939. 
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build up permanent machinery in each of the countries to cope 
with them. This has been done by the League in Greece, China 
and elsewhere. . . . The health work of the League reaches 
down into the homes of our people. Some of the vitamin prepa- 
rations which we give to our children are marked in international, 
that is to say, League of Nations, units. Twenty-seven prepa- 
rations used in medicine have been standardized by the League; 
these include diphtheria antitoxin, vaccines, insulin, digitalis, 
tuberculin, and four vitamins. . . . The Health Organisation 
has carried out a considerable amount of work in the field of 
syphilis. . . . The League has organized dozens of collective 
study tours in which more than seven hundred public health 
officers have taken part. 


Despite the outbreak of war and the difficulty of travel, former 
Surgeon-General Cumming, original American member of the 
League’s Health Committee since 1923 and now its Vice-President, 
made a special trip to Geneva to attend the Thirty-First Session of 
the Committee in the last week of November. This session went over 
the current work and drew up plans for special work necessitated by 
the war. Other American cooperation continued on practically all the 
special committees of the Health Organisation. That for biological 
standardization included Professor W. T. Harrison and Dr. G. W. 
McCoy; that for malaria, Dr. L. W. Hackett, Vice-Chairman; that 
for nutrition, Professor E. V. McCollum, Dr. W. H. Sebrell and Dr. 
Mary Swartz Rose; that for pharmacopoeia, Professor E. Fullerton 
Cook; that for physical education, Professor J. Dill, and that for 
health indices, Dr. R. M. Atwater. Moreover, the Philippine Islands 
were members of the Advisory Committee of the Singapore Bureau. 

An interesting echo also came during the year of the League’s 
epidemic work in China when the American Government notified 
the Secretary-General that, at the invitation of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, the United States Public Health Service was sending three of 
its medical officers to Southwest China to study reports of a malig- 
nant disease near the Burma frontier and to determine its possible 
menace to the United States through spreading over the Burma 
Road to Oriental seaports. The discovery of this possible danger had 
been one of the by-products of the League’s epidemic Commission 
in that part of China and the American Government’s thoughtfulness 
in notifying the League of its plans permitted a useful cooperation 
between American, Chinese, and League experts. 
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Nutrition: Few of the new questions which the League of Nations | 

has initiated has drawn more American cooperation than that of | 
nutrition. Surgeon-General Parran also gave a full description of 

this work: 


The League of Nations has given great impetus throughout u 
the world to the movement for better nutrition. A League com- | 
mittee of physiologists, including three from this country, has 
reported on the composition of the optimum diet: a diet that é 
would provide mothers and babies, men and boys, with thekinds | ,, 
and amounts of food so necessary to their continued growth and | 
health. No one can form an exact idea of the improvement in 
the health of all classes that would occur should all those of our | 4 
people who are now consuming diets deficient in some respect si 
be supplied with the optimum diets recommended by the League e: 
committee. That the resulting improvement of health would be 
very great is the opinion of the greatest authorities in nutrition. 
Economists and agriculturists tell us that still other benefits 
might be expected such as an improvement in world trade and it 
larger profits from a sounder agriculture. Twenty-two govern- a 
ments have set up national nutrition committees to cooperate s 
with this international nutrition movement, which bids fair to ( 
become one of the most important forces for better health and 
social stability in the world today. 


n 
On May 23, the League Council set under way plans for a regional a 
meeting of national nutrition committees in the Americas. The rn 
Belgian representative in his report stated: h 
} @ 

n 


A delegate from the United States of America attended each 
of the earlier meetings and their participation in the discussions 
proved extremely valuable. It would, I think, be desirable to 
extend an invitation to the United States Government to take 
part in the next meeting.*” 


On September 29 the State Department announced: 


This Government has accepted the invitation . . . and 
the President has approved the designation of Dr. Hazel K. 
Stiebling, Senior Food Economist to the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture, as United States repre- 
sentative. ... t! 

This regional meeting is similar to the general nutrition meet- 
ings which were held at Geneva in February, 1937, and Ottawa 
in 1938 under the auspices of the League and in which repre- | 
sentatives of this Government participated. . . . Attention | h 
will be given to a general examination of nutrition problems in 


27 L. of N. Minutes of the 105th Session of the Council, May 23, 1939, p. 268. 
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the American Republics with a view to effecting a freer exchange 
of technical information and improving the work of the respec- 
tive national committees.** 


The Conference took place at Buenos Aires in October and drew 
up a useful program. 


Housing: The problem of housing, one of the most important now 
facing both governments and individuals, drew forth during 1939 
considerable American cooperation with the League, both of an 
official and an unofficial nature. The League had approached this 
question not only from the health but also from the financial and 
statistical viewpoint, and had brought together the best available 
experience from many different countries. 

On the health side, the Committee on the Hygiene of Housing of 
the American Public Health Association, created in 1936 at the 
invitation of the President of the League’s Health Committee to serve 
as the organ for the United States of the League’s Housing Commis- 
sion, presented a detailed report prepared by its Chairman, Professor 
C.E.A. Winslow of Yale. This report, made possible by a grant from 
the Milbank Memorial Fund and sponsored by a score of the fore- 
most housing experts in the United States, covered the formulation 
and propagation of basic principles for the design of healthy housing, 
researches in several vital but relatively unexplored problems of 
housing design and operation related to physical and mental health, 
and the promotion of health-officer participation in the housing 
movement.?® 

Professor Winslow and Professor Frederick J. Adams of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology attended the third session of the 
League’s Housing Committee in Geneva from June 26 to July 1, 
when, having previously defined conditions requisite for health inside 
dwellings, particularly the physical requirements of the human 
organism in terms of sunshine, light, air-space, and freedom from 
noise, the Committee turned to conditions outside the dwellings, such 
as town and country planning, zoning, parks, water resources and 
the like. Its report contains a composite view of developments and 
viewpoints in many countries.” 

Meanwhile, the League’s economic experts were approaching the 
housing problem from another angle. A special subcommittee of the 

* Department of State, Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 14, September 30, 1939, p. 309. 


*L. of N. Document C.H. Com. Hab. 92. June 9, 1939 
Le of N. Bulletin of the Health Organisation, Vol. Vill, No. 4-5, 1939. 
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Statistical Committee, of which Dr. E. M. Fisher of the Federal | 
Housing Administration had been a member, had drawn up a mini- 
mum program of housing statistics which the League’s parent Com. 
mittee on Statistics later noted as having been ‘‘approved by all | 
countries from which replies had been received”’ and which could 
therefore stand substantially as it was.*! Among these replies, the 
State Department had informed the League on January 10 that the | 
minimum program suggested had been ‘‘of much value to the Ameri- | 
can officials’”’ and that it was hoped that most of it could be carried | 
out “directly or by combining various items.’’ Subsequently, on | 
July 29, the State Department transmitted a more detailed comment | 
of the Department of Commerce, stating that Dr. Fisher, who had 
assisted in the drafting of the League’s program, was chairman of a 
committee of American experts who planned to follow the League's 
recommendations ‘‘as closely as was feasible.”” The note concluded 
that ‘‘the League has made a very valuable contribution in drafting 
definitions and recommendations on the subject of housing.”’ 

The Economic Intelligence Service of the League also published 
in August a report on “Urban and Rural Housing’’®* containing the 
comparative experience of several representative countries, particu- 
larly on the development of housing policy, housing shortage and its 


causes, influence of rent, slum clearance, and financing of housing | 


developments. A large section was devoted to the developments in 
the United States, to whose authorities the information given as to 
other countries should be very useful. 


Dangerous Drugs: The importance attached by the United States 
to the League’s antidrug work was strikingly illustrated in an inter- 
change of communications between Geneva and Washington imme- 
diately after the outbreak of the war. A circular communication from 
the Permanent Central Opium Board as to the necessity, despite the 
war, of continuing the common effort in this field, drew forth from the 
State Department on October 24 a reply that it is upon the operation 
of this Board and the associate organ, the Drug Supervisory Body, 

supplementing and coordinating the efforts of individual nations, 


that the entire fabric of international drug control ultimately 
and principally rests and the American Government regards it 


"L. of N. Document C.133.M.85.1939.I1.A. Committee of Statistical Experts: Repor! 
to the Council on the Work of the 8th Session of the Committee of Statistical Experts, April 27, 
1939. 
= L. of N. Urban and Rural Housing, August, 1939. 
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of the highest importance, not only to the United States but 
also to the whole world, that they should be enabled to function 
adequately, effectively, and without interruption and should 
enjoy the cooperation of all nations. . . . The American Gov- 
ernment has regularly and thoroughly cooperated with these 
two Boards since their establishment and expects to do so in 
the future as in the past.* 


This reply, which was published in Washington and cabled to 
Geneva, was received with much appreciation. It was communicated 
with other Government replies to all governments as well as to the 
press. 

The composition of the Central Board is one of the few questions 
which brings the United States to the Council of the League. In 
accordance with the 1925 Convention, the United States was invited, 
together with Germany, to send a representative to the session of 
January 17, when two new members of the Board were to be chosen.* 
The United States accepted this invitation, as on previous occasions, 
and was represented by its Minister in Berne, the Hon. Leland Harri- 
son. Among the members chosen previously for a five-year term had 
been Mr. Herbert L. May of Pittsburgh, who had in turn been 
appointed by the Board to the Drug Supervisory Body. Mr. May 
took part in the thirty-eighth session of the Board opening on April 
14, serving as acting chairman but declining the presidency.** He was 
prevented by the war from arriving from New York for the following 
session in October. 

American Government membership also continued very active, 
indeed, perhaps the most active of any government, whether member 
of the League or not, in the parent body, the Opium Advisory Com- 
mittee, which has outlined and directed the League’s antidrug work 
from the start. The Government was represented at the twenty- 
fourth session of the Committee, from May 15 to June 12, as in 
previous years, by Mr. Stuart J. Fuller, Assistant Chief of the Far- 
Eastern Division of the State Department and Mr. Henry J. Anslin- 
ger, Commissioner of Narcotics of the Treasury Department. Mr. 
Fuller strongly criticized the situation in Japanese-controlled parts 
of China, stating that “the Japanese authorities are not taking 
effective measures to cooperate in suppressing the abuse of narcotic 

* Department of State, Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 18, October 28, 1939, p. 450. 

“L. of N., Information Section, Communigué No. 8851, October 31, 1939. 


*L. of N., Minutes of the 104th Session of the Council, January 17, 1939. 
*L. of N., Information Section, Communiqué No. 8750, April 14, 1939. 
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drugs and the illicit traffic’’; that the illicit traffic from Iran to the 
Far East ‘‘appears to be increasing rather than decreasing’’; and 


that Portuguese Macao was being used as a base for such traffic: all | 
questions of great importance to the United States because of the 


: 
| 
| 
| 


effects on the traffic to that country. The American representative | 
also participated in discussions on the many other questions before | 


the Committee, notably opium smoking in Hongkong, clinics for the 
treatment of drug addicts, experiments for the substitution of cobra 
venom for morphine, and the like.*’ 

The Government also participated fully in the considerable 
exchange of information and opinion which is constantly necessary 
in so complicated an international effort as this antidrug work. On 
February 24, the State Department said, in reply to a request for 
observations on proposed plans for a conference on limiting and 
controlling the cultivation of the opium poppy and the production of 
raw opium and other materials, that the principles suggested should 
afford ‘‘a reasonably satisfactory basis” for agreement and outlined 
in detail the provisions which the United States Government felt the 
convention should contain. On April 17, it replied to a circular letter 
on the Health Committee's report on the standardization of methods 


for determining the morphine content of raw opium and the cocaine | 


content of raw cocaine and coca leaves, giving the opinion of one of 


the largest American users of coca-leaf that ‘the method is far more | 
satisfactory than previous methods.’’ It also transmitted its annual | 


report required under the 1931 Convention and several new laws 
and Treasury decisions on the seizure and forfeiture of vessels used 
to transport drugs, on appeals from decisions and the like.** 


Social Work: American cooperation in the League's more exclu- 
sively social work also continued active during 1939. On June § 
the State Department announced that President Roosevelt had 
approved the designation of Miss Elsa Castendyck, of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau of the Department of Labor, as official representative 
at the third session of the League’s Advisory Committee on Social 
Questions, in substitution of Miss Katharine F. Lenroot, the regular 
member.** The Committee’s first sad task was to pay its respects to 
the memory of Miss Grace Abbott, original American member, who 

87 L. of N. Document C.202.M.131. June 30, 1939. Advisory Committee on Traffic in 
Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs: Report to the Council on the Work of the 24th Session. 

%U. S. Treasury Department, Bureau of Narcotics, Washington: Trafic in Opium 


and Other Dangerous Drugs for the year ending December 31, 1930 
*® Department of State, Press Releases, Vol. XX, No. 506, J une 10, 1939, Pp. 507. 
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had served on it from the start and had died during the year. During 
the subsequent discussions Miss Castendyck strongly favored the 
publication of a periodical review on social questions, explained 
delinquency and juvenile court practices in the United States and 
the position of the unmarried mother and her child, urged a study 
of cooperation between health visitors, social workers, and services 
working to improve the standard of family life, and reported on the 
satisfactory results of new American legislation on the treatment 
of venereal disease and on cooperation between Federal and State 
authorities in this field. 

The United States Government also transmitted as usual its 
annual reports on child welfare and on the traffic in women and 
children. The former occupied eighteen pages in the Child Welfare 
Information Centre’s report and covered such questions as births 
and deaths, maternal and child welfare services, better care for 
mothers and babies, crippled and dependent children, family income 
and public relief, National Youth Administration and Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, and trends in legislation, notably on the traffic in 
women, convictions under the Mann Act, emigration and deporta- 
tion, and measures for coping with venereal diseases. 


Status of Women: The legal status of women, which had attracted 
considerable attention, particularly in the Americas, was further 
advanced during the year with the third meeting of the Special 
Committee of Experts, which included as its American member 
Judge Dorothy Kenyon of the New York Municipal Court. The 
Committee, which met in July, examined the studies of Western 
public, private, and penal law submitted by the three international 
research institutes to which the preliminary examination had been 
entrusted, namely, the International Institute for the Unification 
of Private Law at Rome, the International Institute of Public Law 
at Paris, and the International Bureau for the Unification of Penal 
Law. The Committee arranged, alongside this study of Western 
law, for a survey of important typical forms of Oriental law, for 
which previously it had not been able to make provision. It also 
scheduled its work to permit publication before the 1941 As embly, 


Refugees: The problem of refugees, tragic in its human aspects 
and infinitely complicated in its political, threatened during 1939 


“TL. of N. Child Welfare Information Centre. Annual Report on Child Welfare for the 
3rd Session of the Advisory Committee on Social Questions, June 19, 1939. 
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to become incomparably worse in both senses. During the twenty 


years since the war, it had always been present in one way or another, | 


appearing in and out of the field of action of various League agencies 
during that time. It began at the very outset in 1920 with some 
400,000 prisoners of war repatriated by Dr. Nansen, as League 
agent, and involved successively other war derelicts such as Rus- 
sians and Armenians, for whom the League’s Nansen Office was 
created, two million Greeks and Turks interchanged through the 
League in the greatest mass movement up to that time, certain 
special groups such as the Assyrians, and finally, the major prob- 
lem of all, the refugees from Germany, for whom a special organi- 
zation was created, not to mention a succession of conferences and 
conventions for establishing the legal status and rights of refugees, 


All this work was initiated through the League, with occasional or 
limited American cooperation, as in government membership on | 


the Germany refugee commission and the naming by the League 
of an American citizen. Mr. James G. McDonald, as High Com- 
missioner for such refugees. In July, 1938, however, President Roose- 
velt held out the prospect of further support from America’s great 
strength by convening an international conference at Evian, which 
was presided over by Mr. Myron C. Taylor and which created a 
permanent continuing committee with another American, Mr. George 
Rublee, as Director. 


The two agencies thus created, one of League and the other of | 


American origin, both had their headquarters in London and were 
able, through personal contacts, to cooperate fairly well on the dif- 
ferent aspects entrusted to each. During 1939, however, the two 
were brought appreciably closer together. Early in the year Mr. 
Rublee resigned as Director of the Evian Committee, which at once 
suggested that the League High Commissioner, Sir Herbert Emer- 
son, who had succeeded Mr. McDonald, replace him. The Com- 
mittee urged ‘‘the advantages which would accrue from a closer 
cooperation between the Committee and the League of Nations 
High Commissioner’’ and which could best be secured by uniting 
the functions of the two offices in the same person, “while main- 
taining the separate and independent existence”’ of each. Sir Herbert 
accepted this appointment, which he felt would “not only be in 
accordance with the spirit of the directions of the Assembly but 
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would enable me to give effect to its intentions in a very practicable 
and effective manner. ”* 

When President Roosevelt convened a meeting of the Evian 
Committee at the White House in October, Sir Herbert was, con- 
sequently, present as Director of that Committee, with Mr. McDon- 
ald, former League High Commissioner, also on hand as Chairman 
of the President’s Advisory Committee on Political Refugees. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt emphasized the two problems before the Committee, 
the immediate one of ‘‘comparatively small magnitude”’ comprising 
several hundred thousand present refugees, and the future one, 
which he estimated, on a reasonable doctrine of chances, might, 
“when this ghastly war ends, be not one million but ten to twenty 
million men, women, and children belonging to many races and 
many religions, living in many countries and possibly on several 
continents, who will enter into the wide picture—the problem of 
the human refugee.”’ 

He consequently proposed the immediate application of modern 
engineering to this crisis through mapping out the world’s compara- 
tively vacant spaces in Africa, America, and Australasia, studying 
their means of access, climate, and natural resources, making soil 
and health surveys, and considering their part in world economy. 
After this meeting, Sir Herbert attended the Twentieth Assembly 
of the League held at Geneva in December, which approved his 
budget as League High Commissioner. The two moves for refugee 
relief were thus brought into cooperation and the hope held out that 
for the first time since the war of 1914-18 the world’s full strength 
might be concentrated on a problem which certainly requires all 
possible aid for its solution, 


Cultural: American intellectual groups, both official and private, 
maintained during the year the wide interest they had manifested 
from the start in the new avenues of cultural collaboration opened 
up by the creation of the League. The Government, though only 
just beginning to enter this type of work, took such part as was 
possible, while many leading universities, learned societies, inter- 
national agencies and scholars contributed generously to the improve- 
ment of cultural contacts throughout the world. 


“L. of N. Oficial Journal, 20th year, No. 3-4, p. 229. 
® White House Press Release, October 17, 1939. 
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On the Government side the Division of Cultural Relations, 
created by the State Department the year before, partly as a reflec- 
tion of this new international activity, became increasingly active, 
particularly in the Latin-American field, though also with the 
League. Its Chief, Dr. Ben H. Cherrington, took part in the regional 
conference of American National Committees'on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion called by the League at Santiago de Chile in January, and its 
views on the vexed question of authors’ rights, as expressed there 
and in other meetings, were considerably affected by the studies of 
League agencies. The Government had also signed, though not yet 
ratified, the 1933 Convention for the circulation of films of an educa- 
tional character and the 1938 arrangement entrusting to the Inter- 
national Committee the duties formerly fulfilled by the Rome 
Institute. Similarly, the Bureau of Education furnished the Ameri- 
can chapter for the ‘‘International Pedagogical Bibliography” and 
the Director of the National Archives data on American organization 
in this field. The American Council on Education contributed also, by 
important studies, to several international inquiries on questions of 
higher education, on the teaching of civics, and on the teaching 
of ‘‘Cooperation,” the last-named for the International Labour 
Office. 

The main agency of American cooperation remained, however, the 
American National Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, which 
had brought together, under the chairmanship of Dr. James T. Shot- 
well, representatives of the principal branches of American culture 
who served during the year as liaison between the League and Amer- 
ican intellectual circles. A number of specialized committees con- 
tinued studies already begun on subjects such as authors’ rights, the 
cinema, and the radio. 

The principal contact between the two sides of the ocean con- 
tinued to be membership on the Committee on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion at Geneva. Dr. G. F. Zook, President of the American Council on 
Education, replaced Dr. Shotwell, regular member, at the twenty-first 
plenary session in July and took an active part in its deliberations, 
as did also Mr. Malcolm W. Davis, of the Carnegie Endowment, 
sitting as a member of the Executive Committee. 

Further active American cooperation took place in connection 


“L. of N. Document, C.231.M.153.1939.XII. August 10, 1939, International Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Cooperation, Report on the Work of the 21st Plenary Session. 
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with the International Studies Conference. The Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation formally expressed the view that the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Carnegie Endowment ‘“‘had made 
it possible for the Conference to continue its work on a world-wide 
basis.” The American Coordinating Committee, comprising repre- 
sentatives of three agencies on international relations and six univer- 
sities,“* continued as the Conference’s American organ, issuing several 
studies on important international problems such as peaceful change, 
population, immigration, world economy, and raw materials. It 
also sent a large group of American scholars to the Twelfth Session 
of the International Studies Conference at Bergen just before the 
outbreak of the war.“ Again, as in the four previous years, an Amer- 
ican, Mr. Malcolm W. Davis, was chosen as chairman, and another 
Americar, Professor Pitman B. Potter, of the Graduate Institute 
of International Studies at Geneva, as General Reporter for the 
next Conference. 

A new development during the year was the sending of a con- 
siderable American delegation to the Conference of the American 
National Committees of Intellectual Cooperation at Santiago de 
Chile in January. This was the first such meeting held in the 
Americas and served as a useful link between the national com- 
mittees in the American countries and the work going forward on a 
more nearly universal basis in Europe. The delegation from the 
United States was particularly representative, containing persons 
connected with the State Department, Pan American Union, Smith- 

“ Membership of the American Coordinating Committee for the International Studies 
Conference: 

Permanent Institutional Members: 

The Council on Foreign Relations 

The Foreign Policy Association 

The Institute of Pacific Relations: American Council 
University Members elected by rotation: 

The University of Minnesota 

The University of Chicago 

The University of North Carolina 

Stanford University 

Brown University 

The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 

Professor James T. Shotwell, Chairman of the American National Committee of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, ex officio. 

Twelfth Session of the International Studies Conference, Bergen, 1939: 

renscments nominated by the American Coordinating Committee: Mr. Henry M. 
Wriston (President of the A.C.C.), Mr. F. P. Miller (Secretary of the A.C.C.), Mr. Percy W. 
Bidwell, Mr. Calvin B. Hoover, Mr. Jacob Viner, and Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean. 

Other Americans participating: 

Mr. Malcolm W. Davis and Mr. C. F. Remer, nominated by the ——— Center of 
the Carnegie Endowment; Professor Pitman B. Potter, nominated by the Graduate Insti- 


tute of International Studies; and Miss Sydnor H. Walker and Mr. Tracy B. Kittredge 
of the Rockefeller Foundation as observers. 
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sonian Institution, American National Committee and Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

American scholars also participated in the special scientific meet- 
ings held in Strasbourg, Geneva, Groningen, and London;*’ others 
cooperated in discussions on museum work, archeological researches, 
occupational guidance, and student organizations. So also institu- 
tions such as the American Council on Education, the Ohio School 
of the Air, and the Rockefeller Foundation cooperated in special 
work, the last-named sending Dr. Clarence Little to a conference of 
experts in Paris in January on the diffusion of science by radio and 
inviting the chairman of that conference, Dr. Arnold Raestad, former 
Foreign Minister of Norway, to a corresponding meeting in Rye, 
New York, in June. Plans for a meeting in the United States of the 
Liaison Committee of Major International Organisations, fully 
elaborated by an American Committee embracing a score of the 
leading American agencies, as well as the annual session of the 
Federation of League of Nations Societies, had to be postponed 
because of the threat of war. 


New York World's Fair: A most cordial reception was given by 
both Government and public to the League’s exhibit at the New York 
World’s Fair. This was the first such exhibit the League had ever 
undertaken and was in itself an example of international coopera- 
tion. Its general conception and contents had been worked out by 
the international staffs in Geneva and The Hague, its detailed 
presentation evolved by French artists in Paris, and its installation 
entrusted to American workmen in New York. The exhibit took the 
form of a five-sided structure with a colonnaded dome, symbolical, 
with the interiors, of the universality of interest of mankind; the 


46 American Delegation at the First Conference of the American National Committees 
of Intellectual Cooperation, Santiago de Chile, January 6-12, 1939: Miss Edith ©. Ware, 
American Commission of Intellectual Cooperation; Dr. William Sanders, Pan American 
Union; Dr. Ben M. Cherrington, Chief of the Division of Cultural Relations, State Depart- 
ment; Mr. Clay P. Butler, Smithsonian Institution; Mr. Herbert Bolto, historian; Mr. Irving 
Leonard, Rockefeller Foundation. 

47 Committee on the study of ‘‘ Magnetism”’ (Strasbourg, June, 1939): 

Professor S. J. Barnett, University of California. 

Professor J. N. Van Vleck, Harvard University. 4 ss 
j eee on the Study of ‘‘ Applications of the Calculation of Probabilities’’ (Geneva, 

uly, 1939): 

Professor J. Neyman, Columbia University. 

Professor Wilks, Princeton University. 

Committee on the study of “ Ionising "Radiations Measures,” (Groningen, June, 1939): 

Dr. Failla, Memorial ospital, New York. 

Committee on the aaa of" ‘The nomenclature and terminology of genetics and cytol- 
ogy”’ (London, August, 1939): 

Professor E. W. Lindstrém, Iowa State College. 
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eternal choice between cooperation and chaos, and the present 
incompleteness of efforts for peace were thus called to mind. American 
contributions to this world problem were conspicuous, notably Mr. 
Elihu Root’s sponsorship of a World Court, President Wilson’s 
launching of the League, and President Roosevelt’s statement that 
if the world really wants peace, it must make a real effort to obtain 
it.“ 

The exhibit opened under exceptional auspices. President Roose- 
velt honored the occasion in a unique way by sending to the inaugural 
ceremony on May 2 as his personal representatives high-ranking 
officials from three important Government departments: Agricul- 
ture, Labor, and Public Health. Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
expressed the view that no other building at the Fair was “more 
symbolic’’ than the League’s, for there, ‘‘as perhaps nowhere else, is 
symbolized the hope of man in the World of Tomorrow.” He added: 

The League represents the attempt to apply the principles 
of democracy and peaceful negotiation to the whole range of 
human affairs. . . . The League, in its highest and broadest 

concept, is a measure of man’s reaching out for peace. It is a 

measure of man’s aspiration to create a world community, com- 

posed of free nations and free individuals living in peace and 


order with each other, just as they do in their home communities 
today.* 


Assistant Secretary of Labor McLaughlin referred specitically to 
America’s membership in the International Labour Organisation 
which was conceived on the principles that ‘‘ peace must be based on 
social justice’’ and which the United States had joined for reasons 
which he described as ‘realistic and important” and which sought 
to “remove the causes which divide nations and revive the ties which 
unite nations.’’ Surgeon-General Parran, speaking of the League 
as ‘the most ambitious scheme ever devised to adapt mankind to the 
new world which was arising out of the ruins of the World War,” 
gave one of the best brief summaries yet made of the League’s health 
work, as already quoted.” 

Government welcome was not limited to the opening ceremony, 
however. Assistant Secretary of State Henry F. Grady participated 
“@L. of N. Document A.6. August 12, 1930, Report on the Work of the League, 1938-39. 

‘9 See Department of Agriculture, Press Release, May 2, 1939. 

5° For full texts see ‘‘ Addresses delivered on the occasion of the oficial opening of the League 


of Nations Pavilion,”’ issued by the Commissioner-General of the League of Nations Pavil- 
ion, New York, 1939. 
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in the special day set apart by the Fair on October 21 as “ League of 
Nations Day.’’ He explained League work and American policy as 
follows: 

The League was set up after the World War to bring about 
effective cooperation among the nations of the world in political, 
economic, and various technical fields. It has provided facilities 
for the study of world problems, for the coordination of the vari- 
ous activities of nations, and for the peaceful adjustment of 
difficulties that arise in international relations so that reason 
and good will might prevail in the interests of all concerned. It 
was founded on the premise that the world is a community of 
interdependent nations and that the welfare of one nation rests 
on the welfare of all. . . . The economic interdependence of 
nations is a fact which our Government today fully appreci- 
ates. . . . It has naturally, therefore, been deeply interested 
in the efforts of the League in the field of international economic 
cooperation as well as in other fields of a technical nature and 
has actively participated in these fields." 


While noting that the United States had remained outside the 
political organization of the League, Mr. Grady added that “ peace 
is not, however, solely a political matter,’’ and declared that the 
Government had “welcomed the opportunity to participate in the 
League's efforts to organize cooperation in the fields of economics, 
finance, and health . . . and we have received many benefits from 
our participation in the League’s work in these fields.’ 

The public reaction was also cordial. A special sponsoring com- 
mittee of nearly a thousand eminent Americans, including Governor 
Lehman and Mayor La Guardia of New York, had been organized 
to welcome and assist the exhibit. The task of receiving visitors and 
explaining the details had been taken over by some eighty guides 
chosen as volunteers among American college boys and girls by the 
League of Nations Association and working in three shifts of eight 
guides each during the twelve hours the Pavilion was open daily. 

Well over a million people passed through the exhibit in the six 
months from April 30 to October 31. A number of special groups came 
to the building and several receptions were held. Perhaps the best 
indication of the results which can be given, however, may be found 
in the fact that when, after the outbreak of war, the League felt it 
could not provide new funds for the continuance of the exhibit a 
second year, a special nonpartisan group of American citizens volun- 

5 L. of N. Monthly Summary, November, 1939, pp. 410-12. 
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teered an offer that, if the League would name a Commissioner- 
General for the coming year and make available the unexpended 
balance on the first year’s budget, they would be responsible for any 
sums needed above that amount. This generous offer was accepted 
by the Twentieth League Assembly in December, the American Com- 
mittee was accordingly formally organized, and Dr. Benjamin Gerig, 
who had served as Deputy Commissioner-General the previous year 
and who had just completed ten years of service in the League’s 
Information Section at Geneva, was appointed Commissioner-General 
for the year 1940. 


Juridical 


Registration of Treaties: The United States continued during 1939 
to transmit to the League, for registration and publication in the 
League’s Treaty Series, its various treaties and international agree- 
ments as they entered into operation. The invitation so to do had 
been approved by the League Council at one of its earliest sessions 
in Rome in May, 1920, when the Treaty Series was launched,® and 
was eventually accepted by an exchange of notes of January 22-23, 
1934, for the purpose of ‘“‘aiding in making the Treaty Series com- 
piled by the League more complete and the texts of treaties with the 
United States more widely available in foreign countries.’ Since 
then American treaties have been received regularly through the 
Legation at Berne and published in the League’s Treaty Series on the 
same basis as others. This has been helpful not only in assuring early 
receipt of agreements involving States members of the League, but 
still more in providing agreements with nonmember States which 
would otherwise not have been received. At the same time certain 
treaties or agreements involving the United States were registered 
first by the other party in interest, for instance, an agreement with 
Great Britain for the exchange of cotton and rubber transmitted by 
that country. During 1939, nineteen treaties were registered by the 
United States, embracing many different subjects and countries. 
These agreements involved parcel post arrangements with Iceland, 
Yugoslavia, Colombia, Fiji, Germany, and Argentina; a military 
mission to Brazil; a military and naval mission to Colombia; com- 
mercial arrangements with Greece, Colombia, Chile, and Venezuela; 
financial arrangements with Haiti; radio broadcasting with Canada; 


@L. of N., Minutes of the Council, May, 1920. 
8 L. of N. Document C.L.32.1934.V. 
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and for civil aviation and exchange of official publications with 
Mexico, Finland, and Estonia, as well as the general agreement for 
coordinating and extending American treaties.“ 


Ratifications: No new signatures or ratifications of treaties drafted 
through the League were received from the United States during the 
year. The League’s general volume on “Ratification of Agreements 
and Conventions” concluded under its auspices, published in Geneva 
on August 28, afforded an opportunity, however, to survey the degree 
of participation by the United States in the very considerable body 
of new international law thus drafted in the twenty years between 
the creation of the League and the outbreak of the present war.® 


The United States had during this time ratified six general con- | 


ventions drafted at League meetings on such widely different subjects 
as the international trade in arms and munitions, slavery, military 
obligations in certain cases of double nationality, traffic in opium, 
and regulation of whaling. In addition, it had ratified several con- 
ventions drafted through the International Labour Office on mini- 
mum requirements for masters and officers of ships, annual holidays 


with pay for seamen, liabilities of shipowners in case of sickness, | 


hours of work on board ship, and minimum age for employment of 
children at sea. 
The United States had signed, but not ratified, several other con- 


ventions, the most striking being two which the American Govern- | 


ment itself had largely originated. The first was the Protocol for 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, which the United 
States had proposed as far back as The Hague Conference of 1907 
and which, indeed, the Senate had approved, though with reserva- 
tions, in 1926 and failed to approve on second presentation in 1935. 
The second was the Convention on the Prohibition of the Use of 
Poison Gas in War which Senator Burton had insisted be approved 
by a conference called for another purpose. In addition, the Govern- 
ment had signed but not ratified Conventions on the Suppression of 
Counterfeiting Currency and on Educational Films. 

It was another group of conventions, namely, those open to the 
United States but not acted on either by signature or ratification, 
which showed most strikingly the absence of the United States from 


& See L. of N. Treaty Series, Treaties and International Engagements registered with | 


the Secretariat of the L. of N., 1939-40. 7 
8 L. of N. Ratifications of Agreements and Conventions, concluded under the auspices of 


the League of Nations, 1939. 
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this general movement to codify international law. These conventions 
embraced many fields of direct interest to the United States, where 
indeed that country had often taken the leadership. In the social and 
humanitarian field may be mentioned conventions on the traffic in 
women, the drug trade, obscene publications, international relief, 
statelessness, nationality laws, refugees and terrorism. In the field of 
communications were conventions on the international regime of 
railways and harbors, transmission of electric power, and buoyage 
and lighting of coasts; in the economic and financial field, conventions 
on commercial arbitration, customs formalities, economic statistics, 
bills of exchange, export of hides, skins and bones, and transit of 
animals. In the more general field, were conventions for the pacific 
settlement of disputes, measures for preventing war, the use of radio 
in the cause of peace and the teaching of history. This new body of 
international law represented a great acceleration of international 
agreement since the creation of the League and constituted an 
important progress towards general codification so frequently urged 
by American jurists. 


PERMANENT Court OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


American relations with the World Court remained unchanged 
during 1939, after the shock of two unsuccessful efforts to join, one 
in 1926, when the Senate approved the Statute by a large majority 
but with reservations not integrally accepted abroad, and the other 
in 1935 when it barely failed to approve a protocol intended to 
embody those reservations in conventional form. Though every 
President and Secretary of State, whether Republican or Democratic, 
since the creation of the Court had urgently pressed for American 
membership, the year passed without any further move in this direc- 
tion in either the executive or the congressional branches of the 
Government. 


American Judge: Unofficial American cooperation continued, 
however, as in previous years. Judge Manley O. Hudson maintained 
the tradition of a judge of American nationality which had been 
established by some of America’s foremost jurists: John Bassett 
Moore, Charles Evans Hughes, and Frank B. Kellogg. He partici- 
pated, as usual, in the two spring sessions of the Court. 
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Elections: A certain degree of American cooperation also took 
place in connection with the third general election of the Judges of 
the Court whose terms were to expire on December 31. On February 
17, the Secretary-General of the League, in accordance with the 
Court’s Statute, addressed letters to the members of The Hague 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, requesting them to proceed by 





national groups and in consultation with their highest judicial | 


authorities, to the nomination in each case of not over four persons 
possessing the qualifications entitling them to be elected judges. In 
the case of the United States, the letters were dispatched through 
the State Department to the four members of the American national 
group: Messrs. Charles Evans Hughes, Manley O. Hudson, Green H, 
Hackworth, and Michael Francis Doyle.** Two replies were received 
from the group, the first containing the renomination of Judge Hud- 
son and the second the nominations of Judge D. Anzilotti, Italian, 
Mr. Cheng Tien-Hsi, Chinese, and Mr. Leopoldo Melo, Argentinian, 
These names had been carefully chosen as representing the four 
continents of North and South America, Asia, and Europe and 
included two present members of the Court, Judge Hudson and 
Judge Anzilotti.*’ 

Judge Hudson was also nominated by the national groups of 
Bulgaria, Canada, China, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Mexico, and 
Thailand. The election, which was to have been held during the 


Twentieth Assembly in September, had to be postponed with the | 


postponement of the Assembly on account of the war. When, how- | 


ever, the Assembly was convened in December for the Russo-Finnish 
dispute, it was unanimously agreed that the best course in the cir- 
cumstances was to take advantage of a provision in the Court Statute 
permitting the continuance in office of the present Judges for the 
time being. Despite American nonsupport of the Court, Judge 
Hudson was continued in office by the other nations. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


The year 1939, one of continual crisis, saw the International 
Labour Organisation continue, under the most unfavorable condi- | 
tions, to pursue with vigor and realism its aim of social justice. The | 

5¢L. of N. Information Section, Communiqué No. 8737, February 18, 1039. t 

57 L. of N. Document A.27.1939.V. December 7, 1939. Permanent Court of Intern 


tional Justice: Election of the Members of the Court for the Period January 1, 1940, to 
December 31, 1948. List of Candidates nominated by the National Groups. 
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outbreak of war in Europe brought a prompt and energetic reafirma- 
tion from many governments of the support they had promised the 
Organisation in the event of hostilities. The confidence thus shown 
at this critical period was due in part to the ;Organisation’s record 
but also, in no small degree, to the active role which the United 
States had played since accepting membership five years previously. 
In April 1939, at the time of the first session of the Emergency Com- 
mittee set up by the Governing Body to consider the Organisation’s 
position in case of war, the United States representative had, on 
instructions from the Secretary of Labor, Miss Frances Perkins, 
expressed the Government’s opinion that the Organisation should 
function as completely and efficiently as possible in the event 
of an international crisis. On another occasion the Secretary had 
declared: 
I believe that the International Labour Organisation was origi- 
nally and still is an agency of democracy, with the strength and 
steadiness of a democracy. It enters a period of troubled inter- 


national relations with greater prestige than any other agency 
of international relationships, 


At the September meeting of the Emergency Committee, after 
hostilities had begun, the United States representative reaffirmed 
the Government’s support for the fullest practicable functioning of 
the Organisation during the war. Finally, the American attitude was 
still more strongly expressed by President Roosevelt in a message to 
the Regional Conference of American States in Havana, when he 
said: 

May I express the sincere hope of the Government of the United 
States of America that there will be no lessening of the activities 
of the International Labour Organisation during the existing 
world emergency? We pledge ourselves to continue our full part 


in its constructive nonpolitical international effort for the better- 
ment of living standards.** 


The attention given to the Organisation by the American press, 
particularly the labor press, may be taken as an index of growing 
American interest in the Organisation, the volume of comment 
having been considerably greater than in previous years. 

American cooperation in the Organisation was also demonstrated 
in other ways. Through the acceptance of Recommendations in the 

*1I. L. O. Document C.T.A.II.C.R.3, November, 1939. 
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field of public works the Government showed, as last year through 


the adoption of five Maritime Conventions, that it is prepared to be | 
bound by certain international standards. Similarly, the collabora- 


tion of American delegates at the conferences and special meetings 
of experts which form an essential part of the Organisation’s activities 
proved the importance which the United States Government attached 
to full participation in the work of the Organisation and the con- 
tribution of such American participation to the formulation of inter- 
national social legislation. 


Conventions and Recommendations: On May 10, the Government 
notified the Director of the Office of its formal acceptance of two 
Recommendations adopted by the 1937 Conference. The first, on 
International Cooperation Concerning Public Works, provided for | 
the collection of information on public works and the creation of an | 
International Public Works Committee to prepare a uniform plan 
for the expenditure involved in public works, the method of financing, | 
and the number of workers engaged. Those States accepting the 
Recommendation undertook to give careful consideration to possible 
action on the reports thus prepared, the United States indicating its 
willingness to cooperate in such an international committee as well 
as to communicate annually the statistical and other information 
required. The second Recommendation dealt with the National 
Planning of Public Works and contained a number of principles to 
be applied in the timing and financing of public works and in regulat- 
ing the conditions of recruitment and employment. In stating its 
acceptance the Government drew attention to the fact that it had 
already endorsed and was endeavoring to put into practice the prin- 
ciple of stabilizing public works suggested in the Recommendation. 

The Statistics of Wages and Hours of Work ,Convention, adopted 
by the 1938 Conference, was submitted by President Roosevelt to 
the Senate on April 24, with a message that approval would be in the 
interest of American employers, labor, and agriculture, and with @ 
report from the Secretary of Labor favorable to ratification and 
letters from the Employers’ and Workers’ Delegates to the 1938 
Conference pointing out the importance to American commerce of 
comparable statistics on wages and hours in different countries and 
urging its ratification. The inclusion of workers’ and employers’ 
opinions in the official document submitted to the Senate symbolized | 
the tripartite ideals of which the Organisation is an expression. 
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Annual Conference:** In spite of the critical international situation, 
the twenty-fifth Conference of the Organisation, held in Geneva in 
June, achieved a fruitful work. It adopted ten Recommendations 
and four Conventions—two Conventions on the working conditions 
of indigenous workers, one on migrant workers, and one on the 
regulation of hours and rest periods of road transport workers. 
Although there were fewer delegates this year than last, the total 
of 362 representatives from 46 countries was considerably larger than 
had been predicted a month before the opening. 

Among the draft conventions and recommendations presented 
for discussion, approximately half related to the reduction or regula- 
tion of hours of work. The most important of these dealt with the 
reduction of hours of work in industry, commerce, and offices, with 
another on the reduction of hours of work in coal mining. 

During the months preceding the Conference there had been an 
accumulation of evidence that many important countries could not 
at the moment effect any important reduction of the working week. 
All but a few governments replying to a questionnaire stated the 
impossibility of sacrificing labor-time during the period of rearma- 
ment. For this reason, representatives of several governments, which 
had been consistently favorable to the establishment of international 
regulations for the reduction of hours of work, reluctantly proposed, 
and the Conference agreed, to postpone consideration of this question 
for the moment. 

As regards the coal industry, however, there seemed to be at least 
some hope of the adoption of a convention. The question was referred, 

% Cf. John S. Gambs, International Labour Conference, June 1930, Monthly Labor 
Review, Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor, August, 1939. 

* The American delegation was as follows: 

Government delegates: Hon. Charles Vincent McLaughlin, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor and Mr. Carter Goodrich, United States Labor Commissioner at Geneva; advisers: 
Mrs. Clara M. 4% Assistant Director of the Division of Labor Standards, Department 
of Labor; Mr. A. F. Hinricks, Chief Economist, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor; Mr. John S. Gambs, Assistant United States Labor Commissioner, Geneva; and 
Mr. John Carter Vincent, American Consul, Geneva; employers’ delegate: Mr. Henry 
I, Harriman, Chairman of the Board of the New England Power Association, Boston; 
advisers: Mr. Clarence G. McDavitt, former vice-president of the New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co.; Mr. H. D. Horton, President of the Horton Motor Lines, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; and Mr. Chester Rowell, Editor of the San Francisco Chronicle; labor dele- 

te: Mr. Robert J. Watt, American Federation of Labor; advisers: Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, 

1 President of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stable- 
men and Helpers; Mr. Herbert Woods, Economist, International Union of ting 
Engineers. Secretary to the delegation: Miss Harriet Hopkinson, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Geneva. 

The American members of the Conference took an active part throughout. Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin acted as vice-chairman and -Mr. Goodrich as secretary of the government group, 

rs. Beyer as reporter for the Committee on Technical Education, Mr. Harriman as vice- 
president of the Conference, Mr. Watt as vice-chairman of the Resolutions Committee 


and officer of the workers’ group, and Mr. Hinrichs as reporter for the Committee on 
Hours of Work in Coal Mines. 
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as usual, to a tripartite committee, but the discussion indicated that} ™ 
what was true of industry, commerce, and offices was also true of coal | ™ 
mines. A resolution in the sense just described was consequently ‘ 
accepted and reduction of hours in coal mines will reappear at a in 
future conference as soon as the world political situation is more ne 
propitious. re 
Although the United States delegates voted for the adoption of lal 
both these resolutions and had, indeed, taken part in the introduc- tre 
tion of the first, the policy adopted was not contradictory to the sh 
spirit of American labor legislation. No decisions taken in Geneva | 
can affect unfavorably labor standards prevailing in a member ea 


State. The United States Government representatives emphatically | ™ 
reminded the Conference that, despite their vote, “this action is | 
not to be understood to be a sanction to longer hours.’’ In the case for 
of coal mining, it was observed that ‘the thirty-five-hour week is} 4” 
firmly established for two years in collective agreements,” and that) ‘© 
the Government of the United States “will continue to support the} ™ 
short work-week in coal as in other industries.’’ The American 
representatives reminded delegates from every part of the world that Gc 
the ‘‘United States Government is still in favor of international of 
action for the reduction of working hours.” Sti 
The Office had also prepared a draft convention on the regulation hai 
h of rest periods and work periods of road transport workers, which | ( 
was adopted. The most important amendment introduced by the | Jol 


United States Government member was one to permit a federal) Ap 
government like that of the United States to ratify the convention a, 
for those workers affected by Federal road transport regulations. ha 
The Committee which discussed this question felt, however, that tio 
such an alteration in procedure should be given mature considera | Go 
tion, and the American representative agreed that further thought tou 
and consultation with other countries having a federal constitution [Up 
would be advisable. They therefore substituted a resolution, which gin, 
was accepted, requesting the Governing Body to consider the position his 
of federal States with a view to enabling them to ratify such conven- gig, 
tions under a differential arrangement. 1 
In the past two years American delegates, both at the Conference | jing 
and at home, have given much thought to the problems of technical | Go, 
education and apprenticeship. This year their painstaking work, | Vip 
pooled with the labors of delegates from twenty-five other countries, 
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was rewarded by the unopposed adoption of two important Recom- 
mendations embodying a set of principles relating to these questions. 

In the field of vocational education, the principles laid down the 
importance of adapting any program to the economic and social 
needs of the community, to the occupational interests and cultural 
requirements of the workers, and to the demand of employers for 
labor. All affected groups must collaborate in the conduct of any 
training program and admission to technical and vocational schools 
should be free. 

As regards apprenticeship, one of the purposes is to secure within 
each country uniformity in the degree of skill required and in the 
methods and conditions of apprenticeship in each trade. Nations 
are left the choice of a variety of methods; in certain countries, as 
for example the United States, where the value of private initiative 
and collective bargaining in determining conditions of apprenticeship 
is fully recognized, coordination within a trade will be obtained by 
means of government stimulation rather than by control. 

This year, for the first time, a representative of the American 
Government became a member of the Committee on the Application 
of Conventions. Membership was requested because the United 
States had, in the past year, taken its place among the States which 
have ratified conventions. 


Governing Body: In addition to an American, former Governor 
John G. Winant, continuing to serve as Director of the Office, another 
American, Mr. Carter Goodrich, was chosen by the Governing Body 
as its chairman for the year. Mr. Goodrich was one of those who had 
had most to do with the effective development of American coopera- 
tion with the Organisation. He had for three years served as the 
Government delegate to the Governing Body and had been in close 
touch with the problems of the Organisation through his work as 
United States Labor Commissioner in Geneva during 1936-37 and 
since May, 1938. His election was accompanied by expressions as to 
his high competency for the office, especially in the present critical 
circumstances. 

The United States was represented at the Governing Body meet- 
ings by the following persons: for the Government, Mr. Carter 
Goodrich; substitute, Mr. John S. Gambs; adviser, Mr. John Carter 
Vincent, American Consul in Geneva; for the employers, Mr. Henry 
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I. Harriman; substitute, Mr. Clarence G. McDavitt; for the workers, 
Mr. Robert J. Watt. 

One of the most important decisions of the Governing Body look- 
ing forward to the possibility of war, was to appoint, early in the 
year, an Emergency Committee to function in its stead in case of 
serious emergency and to prepare a program of activities to be 
carried on during the period of hostilities. This Committee met 
several times in the spring and presented to the June Conference a 
program which received warm support. It was based on the view that 
the existence of a state of war would give new acuteness to labor 


problems and lead to a great intensification of social legislation in | 


belligerent countries as well as in others. Problems of variations in 
real wages would arise; national administrations dealing with labor 
would find themselves confronted with the problem of fatigue result- 
ing from intensification of effort and with new problems of occupa- 
tional disease and industrial poisoning. Difficulties would arise from 
labor shortages and from unemployment, both resulting from the 
reorganization of industry on a complete war basis. 

After the outbreak of hostilities the Committee again met twice. 
Its deliberations attracted much interest and many members of the 
Governing Body and of permanent delegations attended. The support 
of Governments for the Organisation was again reaffirmed in several 


important quarters, and the discussion of possible activities during 


war-time and the role that the Organisation might play in reconstruc- 
tion was very constructive. 

The Governing Body advanced two questions in which the United 
States was very much interested; textiles and elderly workers in 
industry. In respect of the first, the Governing Body accepted the 
report of the Preparatory Committee on the Textile Industry, which 
recommended as a step towards the probable creation of a permanent 
international textile committee the completion of lists of experts | 
to serve on panels representing cotton manufactures and wool manu- 
factures. On elderly workers, it accepted a report which has received | 
considerable international attention. 

The Governing Body, finally, adopted an Anglo-American pro- 
posal that at future Conferences certain subjects might be discussed 
for purposes of exchanging information rather than for the purpose 
of elaborating Conventions. The Governing Body felt that a free | 
exchange of information would in itself be extremely useful, particu- 
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larly in a period of stress when many nations hesitate to take on new 
international obligations. 


American Regional Conference: The 1938 Conference, which had 
been “profoundly impressed"’ by the results of the first Conference 
of American States at Santiago in 1936, unanimously adopted a 
resolution inviting the Governing Body to consider convening in 
1939 a second such Conference. The Governing Body responded by 
authorizing the calling of a Conference at Havana on November 21, 
when the Director, Mr. John G. Winant, explained the Conference’s 
significance as follows: 


When this Conference was called, it was not known that we 
would be meeting under war conditions. A second regional Con- 
ference of American countries was called for reasons growing 
wholly out of the increasing American participation in the work 
of the Organisation. It was convened to provide the opportunity 
of further discussions of the common social problems of these 
Continents and to continue the advance towards their solution 
which we began at the Santiago Conference three years ago. . . 

In discussing social questions on a regional basis, however, the 
countries of the New World should not forget that the basic 
problems are shared by the rest of the world. Regionalism should 
be kept within the broader framework of international under- 
standing. 

The International Labour Organisation has accepted the 
challenge explicit in the present world situation. What it asks 
of the American countries is complete reciprocity of relations. 
The Organisation is ready to increase its services to the Ameri- 
cas, but in return it asks for sincere and sustained support from 
them to the world-wide organization whose essential aims coin- 
cide with their own social objectives. The importance of Ameri- 
can support for the International Labour Organisation has 
never been more fundamental, and the opportunity for the 
New World to contribute to the creation of a new and genuinely 
socia! civilization has never been so great." 


Special Conferences: A number of important special conferences 
and committee meetings had been scheduled for 1939, though a few 


"Second Conference of American States Members of the I.L.O., Havana, November, 
1939: Report of the Director of the 1.L.0., Geneva, 1939. 

The United States delegates at this Conference were: For the Government, Mr. Arthur 
{, Altmeyer and Miss Josephine Roche (the latter being replaced by Miss M Nelson 

inslow); advisers, Miss Beatrice McConnell; Miss Mary V. Robinson; Mr. Parke P. 
Deans; Mr. Llewellyn E. Thompson, Jr.; and Mr. Willard L. Beaulac; employers’ dele- 
gate, Mr. Clarence G. McDavitt; advisers, Mr. Ralph Watson and Mr. Otto T. Mallery; 
workers’ delegates, Mr. George Harrison and Mr. James B. Carey; advisers, Miss Dorothy 
Bellanca, Miss Rose Schneiderman; Miss Katheryn Lewis and the Rt. Reverend Francis 
J. Haas. In addition three Americans, Mr. Carter Goodrich, Mr. Henry I. Harriman, and 
Mr. Robert J. Watt attended as representatives of the Governing Body. 
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had to be postponed because of the uncertainties caused by hostilities, 
The first such conference was the Preparatory Technical Tripartite 
Conference on the Reduction of Hours of Work in Rail Transport, 
Although valuable work was done, its meetings were not unaffected 
by the tension of the spring crisis and the general climate of resistance 
to diminished working hours.* 

The second was the Preparatory Technical Conference on Labour 
Inspection, held just before the June Conference, with Mrs. Clara M, 
Beyer as Government delegate. While the elaboration of a Draft 
Convention on labor inspection may have to be postponed, the work 
of this conference, as well attended by overseas representatives as 
by European, will eventually bear fruit. At both of these conferences 
Mr. John S. Gambs, Assistant United States Labor Commissioner 
at Geneva, acted as technical adviser. 

The Committee of Experts on Safety in Coal Mines continued 
the important task which it had begun the preceding year of drafting 
a proposed model code on safety in underground operations. Mr. 
Francis Feehan, Safety Commissioner for the United States Bureau 
of Mines, returned to Geneva to continue as the American expert. 

The last committee to meet was the Advisory Committee on 
Management, attended by Mr. Clarence G. McDavitt. 


Economies: The succeeding crises in international relations during 
the past few years and the withdrawal of certain States from the 
League and the Labour Organisation had raised serious budgetary 
problems. The League’s Committee on Budgetary Economies, on 
which the Organisation was represented by Mr. Carter Goodrich, 
had recommended economies in the Organisation’s 1940 budget 
which would have reduced that budget about eleven per cent in 
comparison with 1939 and which the Governing Body subsequently 
approved. After the outbreak of the war, further drastic reductions 
were recommended by the League’s Supervisory Commission, on which 
Mr. Goodrich served as one of the three representatives of the Organ- 


isation. Although these representatives saw clearly the need for the | 


most stringent economy, they secured agreement to the minimum 
figure of twenty-two per cent reduction. They held that the Organisa- 
tion could not adequately perform the services which governments, 


® The delegates from the United States were: for the Government, Mr/Otto S. Beyer, 
National Mediation Board; for the employers, Mr. E. J. McClees, Executive Secretary, | 
Bureau of Information of the Eastern Railways; for the workers, Mr. J. A. Phillips, Presi- | 
dent of the Order of Railway Conductors. 
' 
' 
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employers, and workers expected of it during hostilities, if its budget 
were reduced too drastically. Already the Office had had to effect a 
reduction involving about ten per cent of its staff, and further 
economies might have a crippling effect. In this connection it may be 
noted that over thirty governments had specifically expressed the 
hope that the Organisation would carry on as fully and as effectively 
as possible during hostilities. 

The budget for 1940 thus drafted totalled 7,908,000 Swiss francs 
and was finally approved by the Assembly of the League in Decem- 
ber. Although allowance will have to be made for the possible non- 
payment of some of the contributions listed, it is hoped that sufficient 
money will be received from contributions and, if need be, from 
reserves, to discharge the essential services, even though with a 
materially reduced staff. 


American Personnel: During 1939 several changes were made in 
the American personnel of the Office. Mr. Lewis L. Lorwin and Miss 
Alice Cheyney returned to the United States, while Mr. Warren 
Irvin left for other work in Europe. Mr. E. F. Penrose, of the Univer- 
sity of California, assumed the tasks of Acting Chief of the Economic 
Section, making fifteen Americans, including junior members, on 
the staff. The United States Department of Labor continued its 
small office in Geneva to serve as a liaison between the Department 
and the Organisation. 


Conclusion: The year 1939 marked the twentieth anniversary of 
the Washington Conference of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. On November 15 a dinner was given in the capital to com- 
memorate this event. A few days later President Roosevelt, in a 
letter to the Conference in Havana, said: 


Twenty years of the International Labour Organisation’s 
existence have proved the usefulness of such an organization 
in time of peace. I am confident that it can and will be of serv- 
ice to its members, indeed to society as a whole, in time of war. 
Its many activities make it a focal point from which should 
come constant reminder in these tragic times that human civili- 
zation can flourish only under conditions of just and humane 
relationships. 





